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CHAPTER I. 
THE ALPHABET. 

Elizabeth Gray was the only daughter of a 
labourer in a country village. Her parents were 
industrious and respectable people, and her fa- 
ther, firom his cleverness and handiness, was 
raised a degree above many of his own class. 
If any thing was amiss in the village, Bobert 
Gray was sure to be sent for ; and it was a hard 
matter indeed if his skill or his good sense did 
not mend it a little. 

But it is of Elizabeth, or, as she was always 
called, Bessie, I am going to write, and therefore 
I shall speak of her fatiier oul^ -wVkawVx^ ^a?i\ss5^ 
or doings concern her. PetVia^E ^Qfa^w3^^*^«:^^»=^^^ 
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old, and, as it happened, neither of her parents 
could read. Bessie was as ignorant of her letters 
as the smallest child in the school. She how- 
ever had often heard her father say what a fine 
thing learning was, how he grieved over his 
want of it, and how he wished there was a 
school near enough for little Bessie to go to. 
The spring that Bessie was six years old, Esther 
Mills, the blacksmith's daughter, came home, 
being disabled from service by a lame hand. 
There was much talk in the village about what 
Esther could do and what she could not do. A 
hundred schemes were proposed for her, but 
Esther seemed fit for none, and many were pity- 
ing her and her parents for the incumbrance she 
would be to them, when Esther put an end to all 
the speculations one day, by announcing that 
she meant to keep a school, and that she was 
ready to receive as many pupils as should be 
sent to her on the next Monday. Little Bessie 
wondered, but did not dare ask her father if he 
meant to send her to school, now that there was 
to be one in the village. One minute she thought 
one way and the next another, till at length her 
father said to her, " Bessie, my girl, should you 
like to make one of Esther Mills* new scholars ?*' 
Bessie's little heart bounded h\^\\, Vsvi^ ^^ 
answered so quietly, that a^ex ^^^ V^^'V^'^ ^^"^ 
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room, her mother observed to her father^ " I 
fear me, Robert, Bessie will make but a dull one 
after all." 

"Time will show," replied Robert; adding 
quaintly, as he held up a bright key, "Why, 
Jane, is your key dull and mine bright ?" 

" Because yours is always in your pocket," 
replied his wife, understanding his meaning, 
** but a key is not a girl I take it." 

" No, but the dullest matter, if hard enough, 
gets a face with constant rubbing, and so I take 
it may our Bessie." 

" Well, I am glad to hear you say so, Robert," 
said Jane, " for somehow or other your words 
generally turn up for truth." 

So on Monday Bessie went to school. All 
looked quite as delightful as she expected. 
There was Esther Mills — neat and smiling, a 
nice new form all along one side of the room, 
some A, B, C books and others on the table, 
and a rod hung up over the fire-place. All that 
was done that day seemed very new and won- 
derful to Bessie ; and she thought she liked 
school quite as much as she expected. But 
next day, she was sadly surprised and vexed to 
find that she could not tell great A, B, and little 
a, b, one From the other as she had done at first. 
All was a puzzle to her, and all seemed lo T>aiL 
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out of her head as fast as it was put in. In a 
few days the clergyman came to visit the new 
school, and he heard the elder ones read and 
asked them some questions. These he had seen 
and known at the Sunday school, and they had 
heen well taught till the last half year hy good 
old Mrs. Higham, who had become too infirm to 
go on teaching. Among these were some quick 
clever girls, but the sharpest was Ann Eoberts. 
Sharp is just the proper word for her, for Ann 
was not clever enough to be very sound, and she 
did not give her mind enough to her books to 
make herself as much so as she might have 
been. She was satisfied to stand well in the 
school, and to be generally praised as the quick- 
est girl. She had a good memory, and used it 
to repeat by heart, without caring for the sense 
of the words. She was considered very good- 
natured, and so she was, if all went as she liked, 
and if nobody interfered with her ; but she liked 
to take the lead in every thing. 

Mr. Baker, the clergyman, did not examine 
Bessie and the younger ones ; he said he would 
wait till they had been at school a little longer 
and knew their letters ; but he wished their 
school-mistress to keep account of their goings 
on, and let him know who was good and alte.^^ 
tive and who was not. TYiu^ ixiaX\.«t^ ^^xsX ^^^^^s^ 
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seven or eight weeks, and poor Bessie found out 
that school was not the happy place she imagined, 
for she had many troubles. She did not get on 
like the others, and so was always being scolded 
by her school-mistress : besides she was in the 
lowest place in the school, though she was the 
oldest in that class ; and though she knew it was 
true, it was a great pain to her to hear it said two 
or three times a day, before all, that she was a dull 
child and that there was no use in teaching her. 
This caused her many tears, and she used to sit 
crying over her alphabet when it would have 
been much better if she had given her whole at- 
tention to her task. Besides this, her behaviour 
drew upon her the eyes of all the school. Chil- 
dren are not very considerate when any one of 
their number is in trouble ; some laugh, point, 
whisper, stare, and peep. They perhaps do not 
mean any harm by it, but it certainly is not 
pleasant to the one who is in distress, and kind 
children feel very differently in a case like Bes- 
sie's, and in one where their companion has been 
really naughty and deserved punishment. Miriam 
Coles felt this difference, and though she could 
not do any thing to help Bessie, she showed by 
her manner that she was kind, and made Bessie 
feel ohhged to her. But poor Bessie's spirits 
n^ere Jow, so that Miriam's kindnesa did ivoY. 
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mend matters as far as tears were concerned ; 
and Bessie began to get the character of be- 
ing sulky with her companions, as she had that 
of being dull with her school-mistress. Thus, 
I say, poor Bessie began to discover that school 
was not as delightful as she had expected. She 
had thought that if she went to school, she 
should be able to read, and she pictured to 
herself the delight and grandeur of sitting read- 
ing by herself, or even of reading a chapter 
in the bible to her parents. But, alas ! she 
was scarcely nearer this than when she first 
went to school. It is true she knew the large 
letters down to D well ; but she could not re- 
member the small ones as she was taught 
them, nor could she in the great ones get 
over the difficulties of E and F. All she could 
do, she could not be sure she said them right — 
sometimes she did, sometimes she did not — and, 
as I have said, she was always in disgrace ; her 
mistress scolded her, her companions laughed at 
her, and even her father looked grave, when he 
heard that every one of the little ones, all younger 
than Bessie, had learned more than she had. 

" Every week the same story of Bessie," said 
Mr. Baker, looking gravely but kindly at her; 
" only four letters in six weeks." 

Poor Bessie felt very inwi^XA^* 
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" No, no, as you say,'* continued he, " I don't 
like the stick, we must try to do without that, 
since you say Bessie is good, only so dull." 

** Why, sir,*' said Esther, '* she is the strangest 
child in the world ; I am sure she would learn 
her letters her own way if I would let her ; she 
learns them backwards, and upside down, and 
all sorts of fashions, but it is not a nice way of 
learning, and she will never say her A, B, C, if I 
let her do so.** 

" Well, come here, Bessie,** said Mr. Baker, 
" and tell me all the letters you know.** 

Bessie could not look up or speak for her 
tears, but she came close to the kind gentleman, 
and stood very meekly by his side with her A, 
B, C card in her hand. Sadly thumbed it was, 
though, as Esther explained, it was the second 
she had had. Mr. Baker talked a little to the 
mistress, and meanwhile Bessie seemed to re- 
cover herself, so that she gave the names of the 
four first letters distinctly as Mr. Baker pointed 
to them. He then placed his finger on the hard 
E. Bessie looked across in her mistress*s face, 
and was forming her mouth to an F, when Esther 
exclaimed, " There, sir, you see how it is, she 
will call E — "F ; she is a sad stupid child surely ; 
the little ones learn as well again ; it is a great 
djs^^race to Bessie, who is a good t\»o yeaca o\i«t 
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than most of the others. I must say, sir, that 
Bessie Gray is the dullest child in the school.*' 

" It is easier for the little ones to learn," said 
Mr. Baker, though he had never thought this 
before ; " we must have patience with Bessie, 
and as she is older, we must let her learn her 
letters her own way. Now, Bessie," continued 
he, "don't cry, but speak out, and you shall 
learn your letters like a woman, and not like a 
child. Come, tell me what letters you know." 

Bessie, with the confidence which knowledge 
gives, pointed to little h, and called it rightly. 

"Well, and how do you know that letter so 
well which you have not learned ?" asked Mr. 
Baker. 

"Because of a chair," replied the little girl, in 
a very low voice. 

The children began to titter. 

Esther cried, "That, sir, is the strange way 
she gets her letters, nobody can teach her so." 

Mr. Baker smiled and answered, " Well, I be- 
lieve we must let Bessie have her way this time, 
as she is a good girl, you say ; so now go on 
and tell me some more." 

Bessie now pointed to small p and q, and b 
and d, and named them all rightly. 

" Well, how do you TemeinXi^t ^'^'aa'^r "^^t^^ 
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Mr. Baker, " they are the hardest letters in the 
alphabet to learn." 

" Please, sir, because one is this way and the 
other ihat^^ said Bessie, timidly, while the elder 
scholars nudged each other and whispered her 
answer laughingly. 

*' A very good reason indeed," said Mr. Baker, 
" you will soon read as well as the first class, if 
you go on so." 

It was perceived that Mr. Baker was in ear- 
nest, and the tittering ceased quite suddenly. 
Bessie went on telling between twenty and 
thirty letters great and small, knowing them by 
some rule of her own ; the last she told were u 
and n, — " because," she said, ** one was up and 
the other down." 

" How is it, Bessie," said Mr. Baker, " that 
you can tell these letters one from the other so 
well, and cannot find as good a reason for know- 
ing E from F ?" 

Bessie was silent, and seemed puzzled. 

** Cannot you see that E has a foot and F has 
none ?" continued Mr. Baker. 

Bessie said, " Yes, sir." 

But this was not her difficulty. She knew the 
form of the letters, but could not remember 
rrhich Dame belonged to which, or which came 
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" Bessie has a way of her own for learning her 
letters," said Mr. Baker, " and in a little time 
she will know them well. Let her learn them 
her own way, Esther. — But, Bessie," added he, 
speaking very clearly, so that the little girl could 
understand, ** I shall be better pleased if you 
can go on with the alphabet regularly, as your 
mistress teaches the rest." 

Bessie made her curtsey, and she thought she 
would try to please the kind gentleman who had 
been so good to her. 

The next week Bessie repeated to Mr. Baker 
half the large and half the small alphabets, with- 
out a single mistake. 

" There must have been some self-will in 
Bessie, I am afraid, sir," said her mistress, " for 
she has learned as quick as any other child ever 
since you spoke to her, and has never made any 
more ado about E and F." 

Mr. Baker asked Bessie how she had remem- 
bered E and F. 

" Please, sir," said the little girl, " because 
you told me." 

"How did I tell you ?" asked the gentleman. 

" Please, sir, you said foot." 

" Well, and what then ?" 

"Please, sir," again said B^^"e»\ft.^ ^^K^^-eosss^^ 
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the laugh of her companions, and feeling very 
foolish, '^ because E treads upon F's heels." 

All did laugh at Bessie's fancy, but with more 
respect than the week before. Bessie had proved 
that if she was stupid, she had a way of her own 
of fighting with her stupidity ; and it looked very 
much as if she would get the better in the end. 
Mr. Baker too had made some of the elder ones 
feel very foolish by a remark he made, during 
his examination of them. As he left he said to 
Bessie, " If you can say me the whole of both 
alphabets next week, Bessie, I shall think you a 
clever girl." 

Perhaps a lady would not have said this to 
Bessie ; but gentlemen learn so easily, that they 
do not think the alphabet can be hard, even to a 
little girl. It however was a very hard task to 
Bessie to do as she had already done. She had 
not much memory, as any one can easily see, 
and she could only learn by figures and fancies 
of her own. As she read her alphabet, she had 
to recall to her mind all sorts of things — In one 
letter to fancy herself in the garden, in the next 
at home ; now to see a wheelbarrow, and now 
the handle of the well. This plan was a trying 
one for a little girl, and it also caused her to be 
veiyr slow. /Sometimes she was obliged to shut 
lier ejres, that she might remember moie cox- 
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recti J ; when her companions laughed, and her 
mistress often thought that she was inattentive, 
and hlamed her for heing slow. 

Next week Bessie did say the whole of hoth 
alphabets to Mr. Baker, with only a very few 
mistakes or hesitations. '^ Mr. Baker did not 
call me clever," thought poor Bessie, " but I 
know I am not.— How much pains I have taken, 
and yet I have not done well after all.'' 

I have given you this long history of Bessie's 
learning her alphabet, because it will show you 
what sort of a girl she is, and I dare say some of 
you will be inclined to call her stupid as herself 
and her companions did. But I do not care for 
this ; I do not mean to say that you are not a 
great deal cleverer than little Bessie ever was or 
ever will be ; and if so, I should only say that 
you must be much in fault if you do not learn all 
the quicker and become all the better. 

About a year after this, Mr. Baker, the cler- 
gyman, married. There was a great talk about 
this in the place. Some thought it would make 
things all the better, and some all the worse. 
Others again thought all depended upon the sort 
of lady it was that he had married ; and here 
again some said that good gentlemen often did 
not care about good wives ^ and \t ^%.% "^Ns^ ^ 

^urn-up;" while Mr. ^^kex"^ ^^^n:vsv^^^ ^^- 
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mirers stoutly stood to it, that Mr. Baker was 
none of " your flighty ones," and that he would 
he quite as safe in his choice of a wife, as in his 
e very-day dealings. — " And where have you 
known him to fail in those ever since he came 
among us ?" asked Robert Gray, who was a 
great admirer of Mr. Baker's. 

" Well, time will show," said one ; " they 
say she's a young lady, and young ladies always 
wear thin shoes; and if so we shall not see 
much of her at Esther's school, or in our dirty 
lane." 

** You've said wiser things than that, John, 
I've a notion," said Robert Gray. 

" Well, time will show," replied John, " I 
know you won't allow a word against Mr. Baker 
ever since he took your Bessie by the hand." 

" Aye, and before," said Robert ; *' but why 
should I be ashamed if it was so ?" 

Mrs. Baker was young, and she looked also 
very much as if she wore thin shoes. But before 
a fortnight was over, the new lady had called at 
every house, and had been introduced by her 
husband to the two schools in the place. By 
degrees these came very much under her care. 
She had not been used to schools of this sort be- 
fore, and was inclined to take the opinion of the 
mistresses and others who had known, xaoie 
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about the scholars. Thus Bessie was for some 
time scarcely noticed by Mrs. Baker ; for Esther 
always said she never could understand that 
child, and Mrs. Baker took Esther's word for it 
that Bessie was dull. One day Mrs. Baker was 
seeing Ann Eoberts write a copy, as she occa- 
sionally did. Ann was still called the quickest 
girl in the school. She did, and said, and 
learned things in a minute, without seeming to 
take any trouble at all ; and she always wrote 
in a very off-hand flourishing manner ; so much 
so indeed that she did not give herself time to 
hear or understand the directions Mrs. Baker 
gave her. If you had seen and heard what went 
on, you would have supposed that Ann was 
either entirely deaf or entirely obstinate. But 
neither was the case : Ann was only inattentive, 
and too well satisfied with her own dashing style 
of filling her page. At last Mrs. Baker said, 
" Do you know, Ann, that I have told you four 
times the same thing? — how easily you would 
learn if you really did as you are bid !" 

" That's very true, ma'am," said the mistress, 
" but Ann's quick and ready, and that makes 
her longer in the end than the slow ones." 

" I am siu-e if Ihat is really the case," replied 
Mrs. Baker, "it is very disgcaceM. ta ks!KL\ V 
had much rather she were ^\3^ «xA ^\ko5«^^- 
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" Well, ma'am, that is trae enough also," 
said Esther, "for there is Bessie Gray, who 
never was very bright, but she pays attention, 
and I don't know if she will be long behind the 
best of them." 

Bessie had been intently thinking over Mrs. 
Baker's advice to Ann, and she was considering 
in herself how good it was, and sighed to think 
how little she had ever made a point of herself 
doing as Mrs. Baker recommended. She was 
repeating to herself so intently Mrs. Baker's two 
remarks, with her eyes closed, that she should 
not forget them, that she heard nothing of Es- 
ther's observation on herself but her own name. 
" How easily we should learn," thought she, 
"if we really did as we are bid ; — and Mrs. 
Baker had rather have us dull and attentive 
than only clever ! — ^That's what I can be — dull 
and attentive — and that is what I will try to be, 
from this time ; I can try — any body can try." 

Bessie never forgot the impression which 
these remarks of Mrs. Baker's made upon her, 
and you will see whether it made her act as well 
as feel, for that is the use we are meant to make 
of our feelings. As yet Bessie, though so young, 
has seemed to make a good use of hers. She 
jfelt a great desire to go to school ; she felt a 
ffr/sA to Jeam to read. She found tlEie taaVi Yiwi^ 
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and tiresome. She knew her feeling was a good 
one, so she persevered, and with a great deal of 
labour she overcame her difficulties. Supposing 
she had not felt the desu*e of learning, but had 
looked upon it from the other side as a duty — as 
a duty to her parents or to God, she would have 
acted just the same. She would have laboured 
hard to do her very best. Thus it is in a great 
many other ways besides learning to read, that 
good feeling and right rules of conduct, or prin- 
ciple, as it is called, lead to the same point, 
which is, in fact, our duty to God. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE MULTIPLICATION TABLE. 

Bessie thought she had never heen attentive till 
now. She was mistaken; she had heen atten- 
tive ; hut now that Mrs. Baker's remark had so 
struck her, she hegan making a rule and a duty 
of what before seemed to come by accident — if 
it may so be said. However certainly now she 
was more strictly and steadily attentive and obe- 
dient than ever. Time and practice had made 
her lessons easier to her. She could now read 
well, and learn verses and hymns. She had also 
nearly learned her Multiplication Table. Time 
and practice had made her lessons easier to her ; 
but still they cost her a great deal more labour 
than other children. She went on learning on 
the same plan on which she learned her alpha- 
bet. She could not learn by rote, or by heart, 
or by memory, as I dare say you can. In her 
hymns she could not remember except she knew 
and understood every word. I have often heard 
children say a whole hymn through from begin- 
^iDsr to end, without a single mistake, \»\ieii «Xl 
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the time these children did not know what they 
had heen saying, or what the hymn was ahout. 
They perhaps knew the meaning of every word, 
or almost every word, but did not know what 
the words meant put together. This is what we 
call saying a thing " like a parrot." Now there 
is no harm in very small children learning in this 
way — no harm at all. After a time, they come 
to know what the words mean, and in the course 
of months, or even years, the sense of all they 
have been learning comes into their minds very 
beautifully ; and those who have been teachable 
and obedient, see every day more clearly many 
things that seem to have been hidden from them 
before, and understand better and better why it 
is that they were taught and treated in such and 
such a manner, and when they grow up, and 
have children to manage, they go on doing just 
the same. 

But, to go back to what I was saying, though 
there is no harm in very young children learn- 
ing in this way, like a parrot, there is harm 
and danger in elder ones doing so ; it leads 
them to use their memory, and even their hear^ 
ing^ instead of their sense and understanding. 
It accustoms them to hear and repeat sacred 
words and the most solemn truths, wltlvwi^t. ^^\jk.- 
sidering the import o£ viYiaA. \\ie^ w:^ \ ^siSi.^^"^'^ 
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all, it assists in forming the sad habit of repeat- 
ing the words of a prayer, without attempting to 
understand or to follow their meaning. For 
these reasons, it is dangerous for children to 
continue to repeat words without considering 
the sense, when they are old enough to profit by 
what they learn. Yet most children, I am sorry 
to say, do so, though you may be among those 
who do not. Most find it much easier to repeat 
by memory or sound, than by sense. Now this 
is what Bessie could never do, and this it was 
that helped to make her appear stupid, and even 
deceived her mistress into setting her down as 
very far behind the rest of the scholars. The 
cause was partly in Bessie's nature, and partly 
from her having begun to learn so much later 
than the rest. If you consider, howev-er, what 
the appearance would be, you will perceive that 
Bessie would be long in learning and slow in 
speaking, and, considering her habit of shutting 
up her eyes quite tight, she would often seem 
stupid, and sometimes inattentive, while all the 
time she really understood what she said and 
what she learned a great deal better than any 
body else in the school, and this actually was the 
case. Often, what her companions took for stu- 
jyjdjijr^ and in fact laughed at, in reality arose 
^(oza Bessie being cleveieTy or having acluaSV^ 
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more understanding than the rest. Bessie also 
was very meek and gentle, as well as humble. 
She believed herself the stupidest in the school ; 
and even when she thought she knew what she 
meant, she did not defend or explain herself. 
So, though often and often in class Bessie proved 
herself better than the rest, and though often 
and often she helped others, even the clever 
ones, in their difficulties, it still was set down in 
the school that Bessie was '* the dullest scholar.'' 
This certainly would not have been if Esther 
Mills had understood Bessie better. Now, after 
this long explanation, I should like to give you 
an account of Bessie learning her Multiplication 
Table, and you will perceive how singularly like 
it was to her learning her A, B, C, two years 
before. 

** Oh, ma'am," said Esther Mills to Mrs. Ba- 
ker, one Monday morning, "I do wish you 
would be so kind as to hear Bessie say her 
Tables. Her Multiplication Table she almost 
knows, but she really is the dullest girl I ever 
had to do with — there's no getting her to learn." 

" How is it, Esther," said Mrs. Baker, " that 
Bessie always does so much better with me, than 
she seems to do at other times? She is slow, 
and thinks before she speaks, bxjA. ^Via ^^'«^^^'^- 
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peats her lessons correctlj, and never gives me 
a wrong answer.'* 

** I really can't say, ma'am," replied Esther; 
" she is the strangest child — I never could make 
her out. I always think there is self-will at the 
hottom, for she call often learn hard things 
easier than easy ones, and easier than the sharp- 
est girl here ; yet she makes such an ado about 
what a mere baby can learn, that I am quite 
ashamed of her." 

** Well, I think Bessie must say her Multipli- 
cation Table to me," said Mrs. Baker, very 
kindly. 

The little girl was very much pleased, for she 
liked Mrs. Baker, and often wished that lady to 
hear her as much as she did the others. Bessie 
had learned the Table from beginning to end ; 
Mrs. Baker therefore said she would dodge her, 
and began accordingly. Bessie answered deli- 
berately — not very slow — but made no blunder. 
Mrs. Baker was satisfied, and seemed to look to 
Esther to see if she was. 

" Ah, ma'am," said Esther, " that is one of 
Bessie's strange fancies ; she can say her table 
when dodged, better than straight forward ; and 
she can tell in a minute what twice 8, and 3 
times 5, and. many other numbers make, but if 
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you ask her, 8 times 2, or 5 times 3, she screws 
up her eyes and stands like a simpleton." 

" I was going to ask Bessie why she shut up 
her eyes in that way,'* said Mrs. Baker. " She 
never does so with me in the Sunday school." 

"Oh, ma'am, it's a trick Bessie has always 
had, and it's no use my scolding her for it ; if 
you ask her for the Table straight she'll do it 
worse." 

Mrs. Baker now heard Bessie straight through, 
and herself could scarcely help smiling to see the 
odd faces poor Bessie sometimes made, but she 
said nothing then. Mrs. Baker perceived how 
much easier Bessie found it to say some num- 
bers and some rows than others, and though she 
was clever at figures, she could not always ac- 
count for it. So afterwards she questioned the 
little girl. — " Why is it, Bessie, that 12 seems 
so easy to you ?" 

" Please, ma'am, because it is 2 more than 10 
every time till 60, and then it comes the same 
over again." 

Some of the children laughed, and whispered, 
" What does she mean ?" but Mrs. Baker seemed 
to understand what Bessie did mean, and then 
asked her why 9 seemed so easy to her. 

" Please, ma'am," replied Be^%\a, " ^ ^a^'s:^'*. 
makes itseW 
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Here the laughing and whispering was more 
audible than before ; but Mrs. Baker seemed 
again perfectly to understand Bessie, and asked 
rather surprised, " Who told you that ?" 

" Please, ma'am, nobody." 

"And now, Bessie," continued Mrs. Baker, 
" tell me yourself those numbers you find easy 
beside." 

Bessie thought a little, but did not shut her 
eyes, and answered, " Those that belong to 
themselves, and those that are the same as 
themselves." 

" What do you mean by those that belong to 
themselves ?" asked Mrs. Baker. 

"Like 21, 33, 35," replied the little girl, 
without any hesitation. 

Mrs, Baker, " Is 24 one of these numbers?'* 

Bessie, " No, ma'am." 

Mrs, Baker. "Why not?" 

Bessie. "Because twice 12, and 3 times 8, 
and 6 times 4, make it." 

Mrs, Baker, " And what, Bessie, did you 
mean by * those numbers that are the same as 
themselves ?' " 

Bessie. " Those that are themselves over 
again, ma'am — ^like 16 and 49." 

Mrs. Baker. " And are there any numbers 
tAat are both these together ?"—See\iiS Beik«v«». 
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puzzled, she added, " I mean that, what you call, 
belong to themselves, and are themselves over 
again ?" 

" Yes,'* said Bessie, so readily, that it was 
evident she had observed it before, — " 4, and all 
the uneven ones except 81.** 

Mrs. Baker paused and seemed puzzled, while 
the children, even the elder ones, took advan- 
tage of the pause to titter and try to put Bessie 
out of countenance. 

" The uneven what?'* asked Mrs. Baker. 

Bessie hesitated, and presently added, " Every 
other one ;" on which several of the children 
quite laughed. Perhaps as Mrs. Baker had not 
rebuked them, they thought she did not dis- 
approve of their behaviour. 

Mrs. Baker had been looking over the Multi- 
plication Table which she held in her hand, and 
now said very quietly, " I see what you mean, 
Bessie ; you are quite right, every other one , — 
every other square^ as we call those numbers, 
has also the other property you have discov- 
ered." 

" Please, ma'am," said Bessie, very diffi- 
dently, " are 9, and 16, and 25, and the rest, 
called squares ?" 

** Yes, they are," replied ^T%.'^^'et,''''^sssN.^ 
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should like to know if you can tell me if 13, 17, 
or 19, are in the Multiplication Table." 

" No, ma'am," said Bessie, " nor 23, nor 29, 
nor 31 , nor 37, nor. ..." 

" Stop, Bessie," cried Mrs. Baker, laughing, 
for Bessie bad closed her eyes and seemed to be 
intent on going on to the end ; ^' that will do— 
I see you understand me ; those numbers are 
called primes. — I can only say," continued Mrs. 
Baker to Esther, *' that if Bessie goes on so, she 
will soon be the best arithmetician in the school." 
*^ Well, ma'am," said Esther, " Bessie has a 
way of her own that I don't understand. — ^This 
is just what happened before with Mr. Baker, 
when she learned her alphabet, and he said the 
same. She does surprise me certainly by know- 
ing as much as she does, and I think she wants 
a better scholar than me for a teacher." 

Mrs. Baker now spoke to the rest of the chil- 
dren. " I suppose," said she, " by your man- 
ner, you thought Bessie and I were talking non- 
sense." 

The poor girls looked foolish, and no wonder, 
because they had allowed themselves to act fool- 
ishly. 

" I know," continued Mrs. Baker, " that the 
studj of numbers is amusing to very few chil- 
drvn/ many can run over their tables ijjiettj cox- 
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rectly, and do a few common sums, and that is 
quite enough ; but Bessie has shown a great deal 
of observation and ingenuity, and knows more 
about numbers, I suspect, than any of you." 

Those who had made themselves so merry at 
the expense of Bessie now felt very downcast. 
Mrs. Baker did not want to be too severe, but 
she thought, as I dare say you do, that these 
thoughtless, and I may say ignorant girls, should 
have a lesson that might do them good, and also 
should be made to respect Bessie more than they 
did. She therefore continued, " Now, in order 
to set matters right, Bessie and I will try to make 
some of you understand her discoveries. First, 
you may remember, Bessie said, that the row 12 
was easy to her, because it was 2 more than 10, 
every time till 60, and then the same over again. 
Now look at your Tables, and you, Bessie, ex- 
plain what you meant:" 

Bessie replied, '' 12 is 2 more than 10; from 
10 to 12 is 22, 2 times 12 are 24, and 24 is 2 
more than 22, and so it goes on, 24, 36, 48, 60. 
Then it begins the same." 

'' Do you see what Bessie means ?" asked Mrs. 
Baker. 

Some fe.w did — the rest did not; and those 
who did not, felt more &\11^ «xA x^'^'t^s^. "^^eis^. 
they need have done ; becaws^ >i>as^\ia.^\«^'^^F^^ 

i 
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at Bessie. Among them, was Ann Eoberts. Mrs. 
Baker addressed herself especially to Ann, be- 
cause Ann was always foremost and ready ; but 
this view of numbers was new to her, and she 
bad despised it as being Bessie's; besides, she 
did not choose to take the trouble of following 
Mrs. Baker and Bessie in the explanation. It 
seemed then all as nonsense to Ann, though she 
could not say so to Mrs. Baker, and did not ap- 
pear altogether inattentive. That lady was not 
displeased with those who did not enter into the 
lesson ; she said it was one, those only need fol- 
low who were inclined : she also remarked, that 
very few had a taste for this part of arithmetic. 
Ann felt much piqued and vexed, and she was 
resolved to pay attention to the rest, and know 
all about it. But she found it harder to fix her 
mind than she expected. She could make no- 
thing of it, and at the end knew no more than at 
the beginning. She therefore laughed at the 
whole, afterwards, to her friends. " It was not 
worth my while to attend," said she, " or I would 
soon have rattled it all off; — as if I could not do 
what Bessie Gray can !" 

** I must now return to the lesson," Mrs. Ba- 
ker continued. " Now about the row 9, Bessie. 
J^a^ did you mean by 9 always * making it- 
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" If you add the figures together they come 
up to 9," said Bessie ; and on Mrs. Baker desi- 
ring it, continued, " twice 9 are 18; 1 and 8 are 
9 ; — 3 times 9 are 27 ; 2 and 7 are 9 ; — 4 times 9 
are 36 ; 3 and 6 are 9/' 

Mrs. Baker stopped Bessie, and asked if the 
rest understood. Every one who was forward 
enough understood this fast enough. All were 
highly pleased, and were running on all through 
the nines, trying the experiment, greatly de- 
lighted to find that it answered so well. 

'' This is curious !" exclaimed Miriam Coles, 
who was a lively little girl ; " I wonder we never 
observed it before.** 

"What is more curious,*' said Mrs. Baker, 
"is, that it is the same whatever number of 
figures, or digits, as they are called, a sum may 
be. One of you say a high number." 

Ann, who was always ready, named 8640. 

" Well,'* said Mrs. Baker, " that wiU divide 
by 9, without remainder. Try it.'* 

Ann did try it, and found the result was 960. 

" Now can any body tell if 960 will divide by 
9, without any remainder ?" asked Mrs. Baker, 
who, when nobody spoke, looked at Bessie. 

" I think it will not,** said she. 

" Can you guess what wiILtex3aai\3L^** 
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to account, in proving sums. It became very 
interesting to those who had given their minds 
to it from the first, but was very dull to the 
others. 

Mrs. Baker proceeded. " Bessie talked next 
of those numbers which she called ' belonging 
to themselves;' say what numbers you meant, 
Bessie." 

"2J, 33, 35," replied the litUe girl. 

" Well, these are numbers of your own, Bes- 
sie," said Mrs. Baker, smiling; ^'I do not know 
that they have any name given them. You 
mean numbers that have only two factors, as we 
call them, besides 1 and themselves." 

Mrs. Baker here fully explained what factors 
are, and then went on, '* For instance, take 21. 
—What is 21 multiplied by 1 ?" 

Some really did not know ; some said it made 
no number ; another said it was nothing. How- 
ever others either knew or had learned that once 
21 is 21. 

'^ Also 3 times 7 makes 21," said Mrs. Baker, 
'^ but it has no other factors. 35 has the same 
nature : 5 times 7 makes 35, and no factors be- 
side. You see, other numbers have many fac- 
tors ; these have but two ; 24, as we said before, 
has several." 
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'' Yes, 2 times 12, 3 times 8, 4 times 6," said 
Miriam. 

" The next numbers Bessie spoke of were 
those she called * themselves over again,' *' con- 
tinued Mrs. Baker, ^' such as 25, 36. These are 
found by multiplying a number by itself." 

Mrs. Baker now made them multiply several 
numbers by themselves : 3 times 3^9, 4 times 
4=16, 5 times 5=25, &c. &c. 

** These are called squares, as you heard me 
tell Bessie," added she ; '' they are called squares 
because they make a square, and I will show 
you how." 

She then desired Esther to give her the penny 
box, which held the pence for Christmas cloth- 
ing, unlocked it, and counted out 36 pennies. 
She placed first 1 penny, which she told them 
being 1 times 1, was the square of 1. This 
seemed to amuse Miriam greatly. Then she 
made them go on to 2 times 2, and placed 4 
pennies so as to form the figure of a square, 
thus : : Next, she set a row of pennies round 2 
sides of this figure ; that is, 5 more pennies, 
which made 9. This still formed a square, and 
was 3 every way, thus [',': So she went on to 4 
times 4, 16, till she came to 6 times 6, which 
required all the penniea she had taken out of the 
^^sr, Tbejr made a very nice xegolai \oo\axi^ 
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figure on the table, where she left them, while 
she went on to finish her explanation of Bessie's 
remarks. 

'* One of Bessie's rules is rather hard, and I 
shall pass it over at present," said she, '* it is 
the one you all laughed so much at ; but I can 
explain about some other numbers, which are 
not in the Multiplication Table. Say some of 
them, Bessie." 

" 13, 17, 19, 23, 29," said Bessie. 

*' These are called primes," replied Mrs. Ba- 
ker, " they can be divided by nothing but 1 and 
themselves. Now try if you can divide 23 by 
any thing else, without remainder." 

No one could. 

''Then all the numbers that are not in the 
Multiplication Table are primes !" exclaimed 
Miriam, pleased at a new piece of knowledge. 

"Is that right, Bessie?" asked Mrs. Baker. 

** No, ma'am," said Bessie, " many can be di- 
vided that are not in the Multiplication Table. 
38 can be divided." 

"Very good, Bessie, 2 times 19 are 38," re- 
plied Mrs. Baker. " Are primes ever even num- 
bers, Bessie?" continued she. 

" Primes can never be even," answered Bessie. 

" Quite right, Bessie ^ ^i\m&% wt^ •^-^'v^'^ ns?cc- 
even," said Mrs. Baket •, " ^wx V\tfy«, ^^S^ e*^^'^ 
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numbers can be divided by 2, but a prime can- 
not be divided at all. But what do you say to 
39, Bessie, is that a prime ? It is not in the 
Multiplication Table/' 

'' It is not a prime, though," said Bessie ; *^ 3 
times 13 are 39." 

** Then you see, Miriam, you were mistaken 
in supposing that all numbers not in the Multi- 
plication Table are primes. 38 and 39 are not 
in the Multiplication Table, yet they are neither 
of them primes." 

" I knew both would divide when you men- 
tioned them," said Miriam ; " by the new rule, 
I saw 39 would divide by 3, though I did not 
know how many times 3 would make it." 

*' Explain how you saw this," said Mrs. Baker. 

'* I said to myself," replied Miriam, " 3 and 
9 are 12, 1 and 2 are 3, 9 will divide by 3, and 
3 over makes one more 3; so I saw it would 
divide." 

" That shows you have paid attention, Miri- 
am," observed Mrs. Baker. 

Of course Miriam was pleased. 

" If I am pleased with Miriam," continued the 

lady, " without my saying a word, you must all 

perceive how pleased I am with Bessie Gray. 

S/re has shown more observation and ingenuity 

/^«o anjr here, — all by herself, too, and viYietx 
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you thought she was making mistakes. I wish 
to show you all I am much pleased with Bessie, 
and you shall see what I will do.'* 

Mrs. Baker here took out her purse and put 
down 3 silver shillings on the tahle where the 
pennies were spread, saying, " 36 pence make — 
what r 

" 3 shillings," said several. 

She then put the shillings into the hox, called 
Bessie up to her side, and told the little girl she 
might take the 36 pennies home, as a memorial 
of her having made a good use of them. 

Bessie was too much amazed to say a word at 
first, till Mrs. Baker asked her what she would 
do with them. 

" Please, ma*am,** said she, colouring with 
pleasure, "I should like to have them put on 
my card for Christmas, but I will ask mother." 

They were put on Bessie's card, and the end 
was, that Bessie was able to buy a larger and 
warmer cloak for the winter than the rest of the 
children. 

I need scarcely say how happy Bessie felt as 
she walked home with her heavy load. Half 
of what had happened would have been enough 
to delight Bessie. It was a great satisfaction 
to her to find that other ^o^l'ei V\»A. ^sJofSKx-^^^ 
what she had doii« m VVie^ ^^3iL^^^^^ss^ ^^- 
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ble, and that there were really names given to 
those numbers whose properties she had discov- 
ered for herself. Clever children — and, though 
Bessie is called so dull, I hardly know how we 
can help calling her clever — clever children are 
pleased with new pieces of knowledge ; and 
though those Bessie had learned to-day were 
of no apparent use, it was for a long time a great 
pleasure to her to consider her old friends, the 
favourite numbers, under their new names of 
primes, squares, digits, and factors, all of which 
Mrs. Baker had very nicely explained. I will 
just remark that Bessie could never have made 
the discoveries she did, if she had been taught 
her Multiplication Table from any other but 
the old fashioned square shaped one. They 
did not use at her school the more modern 
one, which indeed saves a little trouble, but 
does not show the beautiful order and regu- 
larity of numbers as the old square Table does. 
I must go on, however, to the rest of Bessie's 
happy feelings, for her pleasure as to her newly 
acquired knowledge was put off for a time to 
make way for what was more delightful still, as 
she tripped along, now and then with a step more 
dancing than walking or running. It was not 
so much the money — though that certainly was 
a pleasant thought — it was the diBlmc\\o\i V^b 
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made her feel so light and joyous. Mrs. Baker 
was pleased with her, and had said so before 
every body; she hoped perhaps she was less 
dull, perhaps even she was not quite as stupid 
as she had herself supposed. Now she should 
get on better and not be so looked down upon. 
These thoughts made her manner quite different 
even to her father and mother that very day. 

" You remember my bright key, Jane,** said 
Eobert, who was highly delighted about his 
little girl, to his wife in the evening; "our Bess 
will beat the best of them after all. But now 
don't go and spoil the girl: old heads can't 
stand praise, let alone young ones." 
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CHAPTER III. 



HYMNS. 



I MUST now pass over above a year, and come to 
an event which will always make a sensation in a 
school ; this was the death of a little girl who 
had been one of the scholars in the school. 
Miriam Coles' death, however, made as slight a 
sensation as possible. She had been ill nearly a 
whole year, had not been seen out of her father's 
house for nine or ten months, and for the last 
three months, she had scarcely been expected to 
live from day to day ; so that this event was not 
likely to make the same impression as it would 
have done, if Miriam had been more lately 
among the rest, or had been able to see her com- 
panions to the last. Every body in the village 
talked over the little girl's death. Many went 
to poor Mrs. Coles, to comfort her, and tell her 
what a happy release it was for her, as well as 
her poor suffering child, while some held back, 
saying that comforters were not always comforts, 
and the mother's heart had its own sorrow. Lit- 
tle Miriam 'a complaint had been a cowwim^\:\oii. 
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or, as some called it, an atrophy ; and she had 
passed so quietly away that except for the fune- 
ral, the children perceived nothing unusual and 
felt no loss. Every thing the next day went on 
exactly the same, except that Esther desired the 
first class to look over the hymn which so many 
of you know, beginning, 

" Death has been here, and borne away 
A sister from our side." 

Very correctly these lines were repeated to Mrs, 
Baker the next Monday, by most, especially by 
Ann Koberts, who was highly praised by her 
schoolmistress. *' So different, ma'am," said 
she, *' from Bessie Gray. She is slower than 
ever again, I think. There's really no such 
thing as making her learn this hymn." 

** Perhaps Bessie can say it to me," said Mrs. 
Baker, observing the little girl's downcast looks. 

Bessie stood up and repeated the first line 
very slowly and distinctly — very different from 
many children I have heard, who repeat well 
and remember every word, but allow themselves 
to run over their lessons, and even their hymns 
or texts, as if the object were to try how many 
words they could say in the course of a minute 
or half a minute. Bessie T\eN«t «a!A V^xXic^^sss^ 
in this way. Mrs. Bakei olXftTLX^m^x!*^^'^'^^'^^ 
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quite a pleasure to hear Bessie repeat her les- 
sons, especially her hymns, for she said them 
gently and even, and in exactly the right time. 
Each word followed the last, exactly as the ear 
would desire ; and there was no unpleasing tone, 
which so often spoils the hest repeated verses. 
I have heard a great many children repeat hymns 
in different parts of the country, but I never 
heard more than half a dozen at all equal Bessie 
Gray in correctness and seriousness. I cannot 
help thinking those children who repeat in a 
confused manner, or very fast, or very unequal, 
or thoughtlessly, gazing about them perhaps, or 
thinking very little of the sacred words and 
ideas they are repeating — I cannot help think- 
ing, I say, that such children, if they had heard 
Bessie, would try to model their manner in fu- 
ture by hers. And this most of you can do, 
even though you have never heard Bessie, if 
you only choose to set about watching your 
tones and mode, as if you were listening to an- 
other person, and resolve to correct one by one 
every fault you perceive. 

We must now go back to Bessie in this parti- 
cular hymn, as we shall find that she had, like 
others, occasional difficulties and drawbacks, 
which we must try to understand better than 
Aer companions, or even Esther heiaeV?. 'Beftsve 
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began in a low voice, and repeated distinctly the 
first line, 

** Death has been here, and borne away." 

At the end of which she made a full pause, while 
Mrs. Baker patiently waited without speaking. 
Esther however broke the silence, "Ah, ma'am," 
said she, " that is the way Bessie serves me, 
every now and then. Sometimes I think she is 
really getting on, when a fit of this kind comes 
over her, and she seems to have less sense than 
a mere babe. — I am quite ashamed of you, Bes- 
sie," added her mistress, *' all the little ones 
have learned this hymn and said it well." 

" Begin again, Bessie," said Mrs. Baker, " I 
dare say you know it." 

Bessie did begin again, and repeated the first 
line just as before — still getting no farther. 

"Do you know the hymn, Bessie?" asked 
Mrs. Baker. 

" Yes, ma'am," replied Bessie, " I think I 
know it." 

" Then you see, ma*am, it must be obstinacy 
with Bessie," said Esther, " and if you please I 
should like to punish her this time." 

" I do not think it is obstinacy, Esther," re- 
plied Mrs. Baker. " Go oxi^'^^^ivft^^ «c^ ^*^^\. 
verse you please." 

tl3 
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After a little pause, Bessie with an effort, 
closing her eyes, resolutely began, 

" We cannot tell who next may fall 

Beneath thy chastening rod, 

One must be first — ^but let us all 

Prepare to meet our God." 

And she continued to the end. 

Mrs. Baker said nothing more, but told Bessie 
she might sit down. Esther thought that Mrs. 
Baker humoured Bessie's strange whims, but she 
made no remark. Soon afler Mrs. Baker left. 

" Only look at Bessie Gray," whispered Ann 
Roberts to Susan Morris ; ** how stupid she is ; 
she has been all the morning over her sum, 
though I know she can do it well enough. She 
has been crying over it the last ten minutes. — 
Look there, she dries her tears, and thinks no- 
body sees her." 

** Well, she can't help it, Ann," said Susan, 
" she can't learn like you, she is dull, that's not 
her fault." 

Ann here moved so as Bessie could hear her, 
and in a louder tone observed to Susan, ** I say, 
Susan, let us sing those pretty lines, 

Multiplication 
Is vexation. 
Division is as bad. 
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The Rule of Three 
Doth puzzle me. 
And Practice drives me mad. 

Or I should rather say, 

Multiplication 

Is vexation. 
Division makes us sigh. 

The Rule of Three 

Doth puzzle wCi 
And Practice makes us cry. 

Poor thing !" continued she, in a pitiful tone, 
" shall I help it ? — Oh, no, it can do any thing ; 
it can find out squares and thingums, which we 
dull ones can't understand." 

Ann then returned to Susan, and continued, 
'' I would not he as stupid as Bessie for some- 
thing ; and she has no sense or spirit in her ; if 
she had, she would make more of herself than 
she does, and not he the laugh of the school as 
she is. Nobody observes it, but Bessie does 
learn, though she is dull." 

** But Mrs. Baker observes it, Ann," replied 
her friend, " and even you sometimes apply to 
Bessie." 

" ir cried Ann, with a laugh, " I like a little 
fun when I apply to Bessie. Be^'aSaOix'sr'^'x^ 's^^ 
conjuror surely." 
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Susan thought, and wished to ohserve, that 
Bessie was kind and good, and often before Ann 
even, in her lessons ; but Susan was what is 
called afraid of Ann, and therefore finding her 
first defence of Bessie so unwelcome, she held 
her tongue. She thus suffered Ann to feel and 
express, and probably to encourage, a harsh and 
untrue opinion of Bessie. A few quiet words 
from Susan might have made a difference, but 
Susan was afraid. Nothing is more common 
and yet more cowardly than such conduct. We 
have a great many directions in the Bible, about 
helping *' the poor," " the innocent," and " the 
oppressed." Many think they never have an 
opportunity of doing such things all their lives, 
because perhaps they are poor themselves, or 
ignorant, or have no power. But there are ways 
of helping the poor, the innocent, and the op- 
pressed, that are open to every body, sometimes 
even to children. Susan had here an opportu- 
nity. She knew that Bessie was " innocent," 
yet she suffered Ann to treat Bessie and speak 
of her as if she were in some sense unworthy. 
This is a behaviour of which children of really 
good feelings would be ashamed. It was not as 
though Ann had been Susan's superior in any 
jrajr, when it might have been improper for Su- 
^^^ to speak; but Ann and Susan wete not or\^ 
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equals, but Susan was the elder. Of course Ann 
in the present case was the worst of the two, be- 
cause Ann had been positively bad; she had 
quite gone out of her way to be unkind, and had 
betrayed other feelings quite as unchristian ; yet 
Ann could answer readily any question that any 
lady asked her on the nature and punishment of 
sin. She could quote in a moment such a 
verse as, 

" To do to others as I would 
That they should do to me, 
Will make me honest, kind, and good. 
As children ought to be." 

And yet it never properly entered her head that 
in feeling as she oflen did towards Bessie, she 
was not *' kind,** and was sinning against an- 
other in thought, word, and deed. But though 
it did not enter her head, it did enter her heart. 
She often felt a sore and uncomfortable sensa- 
tion after little incidents and conversations, 
which she found it a hard matter to get over ; 
yet she did get over it, and nobody knew any 
thing about it. — She did get over it, and did just 
the same, or worse, again and again. 

We must now return to Bessie and her sums. 
Perhaps somebody already sw^^^^Vs^Nix^^'eu'sj^^^^ 
sums had nothing to do V\\\\\v«t \.^?c»>^»j^^ 
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SO, then somebody is right. The truth was, that 
poor Bessie grieved over the loss of little Miriam 
more than any in the school. When they were 
at school together, these two little girls were 
very good friends. Miriam Coles was quick and 
lively. She was a year or two older than Bes- 
sie, and much forwarder. She had befriended 
Bessie in the worst part of her trials during the 
first months she was at school. Bessie had 
learned many of her letters by asking Miriam 
their names, whenever the form of one struck 
her as like some of her fancies. After Bessie 
had got over the drudgery of learning to read, 
she advanced rapidly, and Miriam was surprised 
to find the little girl much more her equal in 
learning, or rather understanding, than she had 
expected. Insensibly these two children be- 
came friends. Ann Roberts used constantly to 
laugh at Miriam for choosing the dullest girl in 
the school for her companion. ** We hear," 
said she, '' that ' birds of a feather flock to- 
gether,' but it is not so here, for Miriam is 
sharp and brisk enough." 

Ann might be in jest in such sayings, and 

mean no harm, but she was going the way to 

part chief friends, which we know is accounted a 

s/n in the Bible, Certainly she would have suc- 

ceeded if Miriam had been a diffetewt aotX. ol 
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child. Miriam was lively, but not thoughtless 
or unkind, and she only smiled at Ann's sallies, 
instead of being laughed out of her friend as 
many have been under similar circumstances. 
Miriam, thougli so brisk and lively, was a deli- 
cate child. She came from the farther part of the 
village, so when the weather was rough she used 
to bring her dinner to school, and when Bessie 
could do as she pleased, and was not wanted at 
home, she did the same, simply to keep Miriam 
company. At these times these little girls talked 
of many things pleasant to them — their flowers 
and their little books, their friends and their 
companions. They liked well enough to play 
when others were with them, and wished it ; 
but when they were alone together, they gene- 
rally sat and talked, and looked over their books. 
Sometimes they had more serious talk : perhaps 
a text they both had to learn, or a line in one of 
their hymns, would lead to this ; or perhaps it 
so happened without any thing of this kind to 
make them begin. One conversation they once 
had, fixed itself very firmly in Bessie's mind) 
and caused her many serious thoughts. It oc- 
curred a year before this time ; before Miriam 
began to decline. Since Mrs. Baker came, it 
had been the custom to read ev^x^^ \sskptcks^si^ 
8om0o{ the psalms fox \)[i^ ^«^ • ^"^ Vwg^'sv:^^^ 
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to be the 6th day of the month. It also was 
Monday, and Mrs. Baker had been at the 
school, and had asked a few questions on the 
psalms as usual. On the 7th verse of the 34th 
psalm, she asked, " Do we ever hear of angels 
delivering those who fear God in the Bible ?" 

All children, at least nearly all, have a great 
desire to know something about angels — what 
they are like, what are their forms, whether 
they can see and hear us, and whether they can 
be quite near us, and we all the time know no- 
thing about it. Most children, I say, think of 
such things, but these two little girls happened 
to talk as well as think ; and as they said so 
many things which many others think, I will re- 
late the whole conversation. Miriam began 
abruptly with, " Bessie, do you ever think of 
angels V 

*' Oh, yes," said Bessie, " indeed I do ; I think 
of angels almost every night : and it was so 
strange that Mrs. Baker should ask us questions 
on that verse to-day, for when we read, before 
she came, I was thinking a great deal about 
angels in the Bible, and was fancying what they 
could be like.'* 

*' I wonder what they are like !" said Miriam, 
"I often wonder about that. How I should like 
/b Anowshould not you, Bessie V 
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" Yes, very much," said Bessie. 

" I wonder if very learned clever men know," 
continued Miriam ; "do you think such a cler- 
gyman as Mr. Baker knows ? he is very learned, 
and knows so much." 

** Yes," replied Bessie, " but I remember a 
hymn which seems to say differently ;" and Bes- 
sie repeated the following verses : 

*' No wisdom keen, no genius bright, 

The unseen world can scan, 
A veil conceals alike its light 

From babe and wisest man. 
Not goodness even, power nor strength. 

Can draw that veil aside, 
For only Death's strong hand at length 

Can ope an entrance wide." 

Both little girls were silent for a space ; for 
though Miriam had never heard these lines be- 
fore, her mind was prepared to understand their 
meaning, and Bessie repeated them so clearly, 
that it was as easy to follow their sense as if the 
book lay before them. 

" Yet," presently observed Miriam, " I should 
like to know all about angels and heaven : I al- 
ways like the verses in my hymns that speak of 
them ; — do you, Bessie ?" 

" I can always leaiu ti[xo^^ V-^xc^^ \i'^N5ye^ '^^jssv 

IP 
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any," said Bessie ; '^ I like to think of angels 
being near us, though we cannot see them. 
You know the Cradle Hymn begins, 

* Hush, my dear» lie still and slumber. 

Holy angels guard thy bed 1* 

And the hymn we say every night is sure to re- 
mind us of the angels who are near to watch 
over us.'* 

" Just say the words, Bessie," said Miriam. 

" You know the words, don't you ?" asked 
the other little girl, surprised ; " you say them 
every night." 

** Yes, I know I do," replied Miriam, a little 
ashamed, " but I do not attend as you do. You 
never say your prayers or any thing without 
thinking of them." 

** You are quite wrong there, Miriam," said 
Bessie, in her turn ashamed ; '* but this is the 
verse I mean : 

* I lay my body down to sleep ; 

Let angels guard my head, 
And through the hours of darkness keep 
Their watch around my bed." 

After I have said that, I cannot help thinking of 
angels, and bow it is they can be new, «iv^ Yio^ 
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it is tbey can take care of us, and we not see 
them and hear them." 

" I never observed that verse so much be- 
fore/' said Miriam; **it is almost the same 
meaning as the verse in the psalms which we 
had to-day, — * The angel of the Lord tarrieth 
round about them that fear Him, and delivereth 
them.' But, Bessie, how strange it is that you 
know this hymn so well. Don't you remember 
how long you were learning it ? I thought you 
never would say it. I learned it much quicker, 
and yet now you know it better, and understand 
it better than me, or even Ann." 
Bessie said nothing. 

Miriam continued, "Why are you so long 
learning, Bessie ?" 

Bessie, after a pause, gave the answer that al- 
ways satisfied herself and all about her, and re- 
plied, with some shame and pain, ** Because I 
am so stupid. You know every body sees how 
dull I am, like nobody else." 

" But then you always understand, Bessie ; 
and sometimes you learn so quick," objected 
Miriam. 

** Oh," cried Bessie, " it is easy enough to 
learn, when we understand a thing. I learned 
that verse about angels very c^vcVl*, SX.^'?^ ^"^Nar^^ 
because I understood il; Wv.! wsl ^^ ^^^^^^ "^"^ 
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there are a great many verses that I don't under- 
stand, and then I cannot learn or remember 
them at all." 

^' Then I suppose you did not understand 
many lines in this hymn, for how long you 
were !*' said Miriam. 

" I could not understand the first verse," re- 
turned Bessie, "and even now I find it very 
hard to keep on understanding it.'* — And she 
repeated it : 

** * And now another day is gone, 
I'll sing my Maker's praise. 
My comforts every hour mal^e Iinown 
His providence and grace.' 

I was so long before I could at all understand, 

* make known 

His providence and grace.' " 

" And then," continued Miriam, " you would 
say for a long time, like many others, 

* My sins how great they sum.' " 

** Yes, I know," replied the little girl, " others 
soon corrected it, but I never could tell whether 
the word should be * they,' or ' their,' till I un- 
derstood that it meant, ' How great is the sum 
ofmjr sins, ' and then I never made «t ixnsXak^ 
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afterwards. Then in the last verse, I could not 
see the meaning of, 

' Since thou wilt not remove ;' 

I used always to think, — remove what ? This is 
so very hard to remember ; don't you find it so ?*' 

" Oh, Bessie," said Miriam, "I do not think 
of my hymns and verses as much as you do. I 
wish I was like you, but it always makes me try 
to attend more when I talk to you. You never 
learn without thiYiking on your lessons." 

^' I am obliged to think on them so much 
more than others," said Bessie, '^ because I am 
so slow and dull. How quick Ann is !" 

" Yes, but in the end Ann does not say her 
lessons as well as you, or understand them half 
as well. I always wonder they call you dull, for 
though you are slow you are sure, and you never 
forget, while every body else, even Ann, forgets, 
and often answers quite wrong." 

*^ That is because Ann guesses ; which is a 
pity," said Bessie. 

" You never guess," observed Miriam. 

" No, I am not clever enough to guess," re- 
plied the other. '* I am obliged to know things 
really, or I could not answer at all." 

" Well, that is true, Bessie \ Aun \a <5.\fc%'&x^ 
and guessesy and is bo o^u x\^\.i^s^ \siS82«iss^ 
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and chance, that the few times she is wrong are 
not ohserved ; others, who are ignorant, hut not 
so clever and quick, are soon ohliged to give up 
guessing, if they try to guess ; and if they do 
not, they are silent, and never answer at all^ 
except they are made." 

^' I am sure the right way of doing things is 
the hest and easiest in the end," observed Bes- 
sie, little thinking she was making a very good 
remark, not only as to lessons, but as to many 
other things. " And I never should like to 
guess. It does not seem true to guess and guess 
as some do." 

'' It does seem like making believe that we 
are cleverer than we are ; I never thought of 
that before, but I am glad I never guessed," re- 
plied Miriam. 

In this way the little girls often talked, and 
Bessie felt far happier to sit thus with her 
friend, than to be playing about ; though she 
often did play about as others did. Miriam 
was of a much gayer turn, though she had not 
the health and strength of other village children 
for their plays and pastimes. After she became 
ill, she showed a much more thoughtful and se- 
rious temper, as was to be expected, for she had 
aJfvajs been a good obedient child, and had a 
ST^eat desire to love and serve God, and\)ecom^ 
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one of the Iambs of the flock of Christ her Sa- 
viour. 

This visible change in Miriam affected Bessie 
greatly. It seemed to her sad ; for she had 
been so used to see Miriam gay and lively, that 
there appeared something out of place in finding 
her more serious than Bessie herself. Yet Bes- 
sie liked to hear her talk over the psalms and 
chapters that happened to be read. This lasted 
but a short time, for soon after poor Miriam fell 
ill, she declined so rapidly as almost immediately 
to keep her bed, and she became so weak that 
Bessie was not allowed to go and talk to her as 
before. This was a greater grief to Bessie than 
any one suspected. The thought of Miriam often 
quite filled her mind, after she had heard any 
painful news concerning her friend's decline. 
She often longed to see her and be near her. 
She thought if only they would allow her to do 
so, she should do no harm — she would either 
sit by quietly, or pick out chapters, verses, or 
hymns, which were Miriam's especial favourites. 
But the doctor had said that such things would 
do Miriam harm, so Bessie could not go. Bes- 
sie however knew that she might pray for her 
friend, though she could not see her, and though 
she was but a child, she tried to do so. She 
hardly knew how to iptay ^ot\i^\,Qt^V^\.^^^'«^ 



i 
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for, but often sbe would kneel and pray as well 
as she could, with the tears streaming down her 
face. After a time Miriam lay on her bed almost 
insensible, and without motion. It was a sad 
thing to see the gentle little girl. Miriam had 
been a fair, rosy, merry child, though never 
strong. — Now she had lost her bloom ; her cheek 
was as pale as marble, and her face so altered, 
that, like her character, it seemed to belong to 
one many years older. Her frame wasted away 
every day, so that a stranger in the room would 
scarcely have known that there was any one 
lying upon the bed, though it was a mattress. 
The doctor left off giving her any medicine, and 
the poor little girl seemed to live without eating. 
Yet though she appeared insensible, whatever 
feelings she showed were always good and gentle 
ones ; and if those who saw her wept, their tears 
were not altogether melancholy. It w<Z8y as I 
said, a sad thing to see the dear child lie week 
after week and month after month, as she did ; 
but those who loved her were able to find two 
especial consolations in her case : one was, that 
she had always been good and obedient, and 
through her illness had been pious and uncom- 
plaining; for though she was but young, she 
Aad shown, as far as she could, true faith and 
^rustin her Saviour^ and had borne «1\ t\i«A.lcl^ 
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had seen fit to lay upon her, as from His hand, 
with a heart thankful and resigned. The other 
consolation was, that now she had no pain, hut 
lay between life and death, vanishing away, as it 
were, into a happier home, where she would 
never more know pain or sorrow, and where sin 
and misery are banished far away. 

No one thought more of these things respect- 
ing Miriam, than Bessie, though she was so 
young. The few times that Bessie had seen her 
friend after she fell ill, Miriam had talked so 
much of sin and its nature, that Bessie could 
not but feel more than ever serious. — " It is not, 
Bessie, that I know more about sin than I did 
before," said she, " but I think more of many 
things I used to do, and let others do, without 
caring, as much as I do now, whether they were 
right or wrong. — I think I should be more par- 
ticular now,** added she, with tears ; " you, Bes- 
sie, were always more so than me, so you can- 
not understand how I feel." 

Such speeches as these dwelt on Bessie*s 
memory, and made her think what a good reli- 
gious child Miriam had been ; but, more than 
all, the conversation they had had about angels 
excited her. After she had lost Miriam, she 
used to remember and treasure up every word. 
It seemed to her as lYiow^ ^^ V^^ ^^jkR.-^ \^fc.5^ 
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to an angel. — " For," thought she, " now dear 
Miriam knows perhaps all about heaven and an- 
gels, and that is what she wished, even when 
she was quite well. How happy she must be ! 
And now, though a poor ignorant little child, 
how much more she knows than the wisest man 
in the whole world." Then she repeated to 
herself the lines she had said to Miriam during 
their conversation, beginning, 

" No wisdom keen, no genius bright.** 
" How true that is," thought she, 

** * Only death*s strong hand at length 
Can ope an. entrance wide.* 

How little we both thought that it would be so 
with Miriam when we talked together."— Then 
she remembered her feelings at Miriam's funeral, 
when she felt an impulse of leaping down into 
the grave, as if that would lead her once again 
to her friend, and to the knowledge of all she 
desired — and her tears fell fast. She was roused 
from these thoughts by hearing a voice, which 
was Ann Roberts's, in a jeering tone close by 
her repeat. 

Multiplication 
Is vexation. 
Division is as bad. 
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The Rule of Three 
Doth puzzle me. 
And Practice drives me mad. 

Poor Bessie now remembered she had her 
sum before her, and found her slate was wet 
with tears. Some of the figures were quite ef- 
faced ; she was ashamed to apply for them again, 
because of her tears, and she got into disgrace 
that day for having neglected her summing. 

You will now be able to judge about Bessie 
better than Esther or Ann Roberts, because you 
have before you all that was in her head and her 
mind at that moment, which was an extraordi- 
nary one for Bessie. She was not accustomed 
to let any thoughts or fancies interfere with her 
lessons ; she always drove them away till she 
had time for them ; but now she forgot to drive 
them away, her miild was so engrossed with 
Miriam and all the serious thoughts which the 
loss of her dear little friend brought. And, 
again, the less others thought of Miriam, the 
more she did ; she could not help it. She could 
not bear to hear one child after another repeat 
the hymn, 

*' Death has been here, and borne away 
A sister from our side,** 

as carelesaly as if there vraa no "^^xNAOo^ax \£kft»s^- 
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ing in the words, — some smiling if they made a 
mistake, or after the last line, turning to their 
place and whispering and laughing to their com- 
panions just as usual. Bessie had loved Miriam, 
and had not forgotten her, as others did, so she 
could not do so ; and if it had heen any other 
child in the school, about whom she had not 
cared as much, Bessie could not have taken it as 
most of the others seemed to do. 

It does not seem necessary to account farther 
for Bessie's hesitation in repeating her hymn to 
Mrs. Baker. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



CONDUCT. 



One day Bessie was sent by her mother to a 
neighbour's, with a packet of grocery which Mrs. 
Gray had been commissioned to bring home from 
the neighbouring town. It was just after school 
time, and a lovely day ; one of those unexpect- 
edly hot suns which sometimes occur for a short 
time in the month of April. Bessie's packet 
was heavy, and she stopped while she untied her 
favourite cloak, and hung it over her arm. After 
this, she walked on with a lighter step, meeting 
the fresh breeze, and thinking how pleasant it 
was to feel summer coming back again. Sally 
O'Neile, the neighbour to whom she was going, 
lived at the bottom of a short lane, where were 
two or three cottages. She had turned some 
steps down this lane, when she saw Ann Roberts 
running towards her very fast. She knew that 
Ann had undertaken to see little Fanny O'Neile 
home that day, as Mrs. O'Neile was out, and the 
elder girl, Emma, stayed at home to take c^^^ ^^ 
the bahy, a boy BOt two ^^«t^ ^^» ^'k^w^s^ 
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thought, " What a hurry Ann is in to get home 
again;" but as Ann came nearer, Bessie per- 
ceived that something unusual must have hap- 
pened. Ann was flying along, rather than run- 
ning ; her bonnet hanging back by the strings, 
her cloak streaming far behind in the air, her 
hands stretched out before her, and her eyes 
gleaming, strangely terrified. Altogether, she 
was a wild-looking figure, and enough to alarm 
all who saw her. As she passed Bessie, she 
more loudly shrieked out something which Bes- 
sie could not hear. Bessie paused, and almost 
stood still at the moment Ann shot by. But the 
pause she made was scarcely perceptible. Bes- 
sie had thought and presence of mind ; her very 
slowness was of use to her on such an occasion, 
for as she was not quick to understand all her 
lessons the very first moment, so she was not 
quick to feel exactly the same as those about her 
felt. She was able to think, that is to say, ra- 
ther than be frightened. Some little girls, for 
instance, would have been so alarmed at seeing 
Ann behave in such a singular manner, that, 
either from fear at they knew not what, or from 
a sort of curiosity, they would have turned and 
ran after her. Bessie, on the contrary, by not 
al/omng herself to be frightened or bewildered, 
perceived, by many small signs, t\ia\. YrViaVANet 
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danger there was, was behind Ann; that Ann 
was running away from it, perhaps seeking for 
help, and as she thought this, she in a moment 
set down her heavy parcel, and began running 
onward as fast, though not as wildly, as Ann her- 
self. " What can it be ?" thought she ; " how 
I wish I could have heard what it was Ann cried 
out as she passed me.*' As she thought this, 
the tone of Ann's words returned to her ear, as 
is often the case after a sound itself is gone ; and 
again, in more and more alarm, Bessie thought, 
** Surely, she said, 'Fire! fire!'" But there 
were no flames or smoke to be seen, though now 
she was close to the cottages. 

Bessie, at this moment, began to hear most 
frightful screams ; all at once they seemed to 
burst upon her, for she had been running so 
fast, and so anxiously, that the sounds did not 
reach her ear so soon as might have been. She 
rushed past the closed door of one of the cot- 
tages, and made for the one where she guessed 
the mischief was. In half an instant she was in 
the room, and a scene presented itself which 
would have daunted many an older heart than 
Bessie's. There stood Emma and Fanny 0*Neile, 
both looking the image of terror and helpless- 
ness, screaming and shriekvw^ ^^ ^^^a \^'^^'^ 
pitch of their voices. T\i^xta >eci«^ ^\.^^ ^^^^ss^- 
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less ; their eyes fixed upon, and following, in 
the wildest afiright, an object which was almost 
enough to excuse their terror and their helpless- 
ness. This object appeared to be nothing but a 
column of flames ; but, unlike the two sisters, 
who were apparently chained to the earth, it 
flitted about, here and there, in constant motion, 
uttering sounds, which, though faint compared 
with the two girls, at once assured Bessie that 
the figure was none other than the unfortunate 
little Hobert, though she could trace nothing of 
the form of a child. Bessie, without a pause, 
almost without trembling hands, unfolded her 
cloak from her arm, flew after the poor little boy, 
and entirely enclosed him, flames and all, in her 
capacious cloak. For some seconds, she had to 
fight with the flames, which seemed resolved 
still to burst forth, and worked their way here 
and there, in spite of all her efforts. With her 
hands and her cloth cloak, she at length beat 
them out and stifled them, till nothing but smoke 
remained. 

All this takes a long time to relate ; but, in 

reality, there was not one minute's space from 

the moment that Bessie passed Ann, and that 

when the former entered the cottage. In a few 

laore seconds the flames wete eB\.vte\y extin- 

S^iabed, and now perhaps was the xaotciftXkX. oS 
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the greatest trial for Bessie. Herself was nearly 
choked with the smoke, and the exertion she 
had made almost overpowered her; but worse 
than both, was her dread of the state of the 
poor little boy. She feared to withdraw her 
cloak and look upon him ; she thought it quite 
impossible that he should be living, or if living, 
that he could long survive. His sisters crowded 
over him, while Bessie, now in great agitation, 
began to unloose her cloak from about the poor 
child. 

The first view was very alarming. His clothes 
on one side were nearly entirely burnt off, and 
on the other, as black and tender as tinder. 
After a little time, he recovered from his fright 
enough to hold up his arm, and cry, " Arm, arm !*' 

Bessie had never seen a burn before, but sup- 
posed this was one, though it did not look any 
thing like as bad as she expected. The injury 
to the arm was the worst, but not the only one ; 
he was badly burnt, but not near as much as 
might have been expected. He had on some 
thick clothes, and over all a frock of some 
woollen material, which repelled the fire for a 
considerable time. Besides this, his mother 
had listened to the advice of Mrs. Baker (who 
had given her an old dress for Ih^ <ib^>L^^^'ai 
winter garments'), axi^ W^ \aa.^<i Si5sa\si. Nssss^^^ 
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sleeves for the winter. But for these happy ac- 
cidents, the poor child must have been most 
dreadfully burned, if not lost his life. 

After a little time, Ann returned with several 
of the neighbours. Bessie, after seeing Robert 
safe in nurse Holloway's hands, got quietly 
away in the confusion, as she remembered that 
she had left her parcel on the ground in the 
road. Perhaps in their haste and confusion 
none of the neighbours had seen it, for there it 
was still, and Bessie, considering that the cot- 
tage was in great commotion at that moment, 
carried it back to her mother's. 

Fire was not the only danger that poor Robert 
had escaped. It seemed that his clothes caught 
fire while Emma ran out to meet Ann and Fan- 
ny, as the two latter returned from school. They 
all stood gossiping and laughing outside the 
door, for what seemed to them a minute, but 
what was probably much longer. Ann's face 
was turned to the cottage ; she was the first to 
perceive what had happened. She rushed in at 
the door, and with a sort of half presence of 
mind, she ran to the fire, seized a kettle of wa- 
ter, and proceeded to follow the poor child round 
the room, endeavouring to direct the stream from 
the mouth of the kettle upon the increasing 
JIamea, Happily ber fright, and ll[ie coii«»\AXit 
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movement of both parties, rendered her efforts 
ineffectual, and presently the steam from the 
water, as it lay on the floor, made her sensible 
that her plan was a mistaken one. At this point, 
more and more alarmed and incapacitated, she 
flew out of the cottage screaming, as I have 
told, and crying for assistance. However after 
the first excitement had subsided, Bessie having 
disappeared, and Ann being present, the tale of 
Ann's exploit got abroad — the water all about 
seeming to bear witness that Ann's presence of 
mind had saved the child's life. Ann knew that 
she left the child in flames, but was not un- 
willing to believe that her device had been of 
some use ; and as she did not know how the 
flames were at length put out, she did not stop 
all the questions and remarks to explain ex- 
actly how the thing happened, and what had 
been her own part. 

School time now came. Bessie was there. 
Ann and many others were absent, in the midst 
of all the bustle in and about Sally O'Neile's 
cottage. Ann was a very great person. Every 
body was praising her. Every body was saying 
she had saved a child's life, and how grate- 
ful poor Mrs. O'Neile would be to her to her 
dying day. Ann, without \xiMQ.\v ^^^xV.^^-?*^^^^- 
fiua'ded she had done ^oxckfe ^^^^. ^vm^. '^^'^ 
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was confused and pleased, and did not seem to 
have time to consider what she had actually 
done or not done, much less to explain this to 
others. But Ann was of a disposition to feel 
very differently, had things been the other way. 
If she had really saved the child's life, as Bessie 
had done, or had she only helped to do so, and 
had heard the deed given to another, or not 
given to herself, she would have found time to 
remember, and opportunity to explain, that they 
were all making a great mistake, for it was she 
who had done this and that and acted so and so. 
This was because she felt it so very pleasant to 
be praised and made much of. She liked that 
better than relating or hearing things exactly as 
they were ; that is, she loved her own praise 
better than the truth, or, as we have it in a text, 
she loved the praise of man better than the 
praise of God. 

Next day school time came again. Bessie was 
not there. Ann was, and much again was made 
of her. Every one wondered why Bessie was 
not at school. It was found that she had gone 
out somewhere with her mother. Next morn- 
ing Bessie was absent again. Mrs. Baker came 
in to give some orders about needlework. It 
was just as the school was assembling in the 
arternoon. Mr a. JBaker sat talking ml\ilL'&V\v«t 
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and she said she would wait till the children all 
came in. 

Mrs. Baker had been seeing the poor burnt 
child, who was going on satisfactorily, and had 
heard the praises of Ann's conduct which were 
afloat in that part of the village. She tried to get 
a connected account of the accident from Mrs. 
O'Neile. Emma was the only one who knew 
about it, but she was so frightened and bewil- 
dered at the time, that nobody attended much to 
what she said, and many laughed at her assertion 
that Bessie Gray came and put out the fire, as a 
fancy of her own. One woman, however, said, 
she did think that Bessie was there when they 
first came into the cottage; but it seemed im- 
possible ; else, why did she run away directly ? 

Mrs. Baker asked if the fire was put out with 
the water. 

*' Oh, no, ma'am," said Sally O'Neile, " they 
choose to say so, but it was no such thing. Sure 
enough, the water in the kettle was boiling hot 
by that time, and the poor babe would have been 
scalded to death. An hour afterwards the water 
in the kettle was hot enough. Besides, ma'am, 
I believe my Emma that it was Bessie came and 
put out the fire. That child, ma'am, is all but a 
little angel to my mvnd. ^V\^ ^^'^ ^'^ ^^^sc&ssev. 
of poor little Miriam, ixvj «Aa\«t \».^^^^^^^ ^^^'^^ 
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next door, and more was the pity they did not 
let her go on with her to the last." 

After this, Mrs. Baker made farther enquiries, 
and satisfied herself how it had all happened. 

When the children were all seated, she spoke 
of this unfortunate accident, and said she had 
been hearing all about it. Ann's heart beat 
hopefully, for she wished Mrs. Baker to hear 
what was said of herself and her conduct, and 
she thought most likely Mrs. Baker had heard. 

" Ann," said Mrs. Baker, looking at her, while 
Ann looked down modestly; **Ann, I do not 
know if you know it, but I believe people give 
you more credit in this matter than you deserve." 

" Why, ma'am, they say for certain that Ann 
saved the child's life," said Esther; ** there was 
nobody by to help but Ann." 

*' But how was it Ann that you left the child 
in flames ? You did not put out those flames ; 
yet they were out when you came back. Were 
they not?" 

Ann told no falsehood, and simply replied, 
**Yes, ma'am." 

**Then you did not put out the fire ?" asked 
Mrs. Baker again. 

" No, ma'am," said Ann. 
^' And so you see you did not save the child's 
-^^' People think and say you dvd, K.m\\ %^ 
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you must set them right upon this, and tell them 
you did not." 

Ann looked very foolish. 

" You ought to have done this, Ann, without 
being told to do so by me, or any body else. But 
we must try to find out who it was did put out 
the fire. Who can tell ? It could not be little 
Emma. Who was it ?" 

Ann was silent a moment. She was vexed to 
lose the praise that had been her's for nearly two 
days. Should she tell her thoughts ? By giving 
up Bessie's name, she knew she lost all chance 
of keeping her present fame. But then, by tell- 
ing, she should please Mrs. Baker and be very 
good. Besides, Bessie was sure to tell all- about 
it when she came to school again ; so she de- 
cided to tell, and replied, "Please, ma'am, I 
don't know, but I think it was Bessie Gray." 

" Then I am less than ever pleased with you, 
Ann," said Mrs. Baker, to poor Ann's great sur- 
prise. " If you had the least suspicion that 
another had done it, it was more and more mean 
of you to do as you have done." 

" Please, ma'am, Bessie has not been at school 
these two days," said Ann, in a tone as though 
this accounted for all, though she herself hardly 
knew how she meant it to be an excuse. 

" Yea, I know it," repWeaiUi^-^^^tn'''' '^^'^'^^^ 
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I suppose you do not know the reason. The 
reason is, that her hands were so scorched in 
putting out the flames, that the doctor to whom 
her mother took her yesterday, advised her to 
keep at home a few days." 

This showed that Mrs. Baker was in possession 
of the whole story. Bessie and her mother had 
told her all, and the state of Bessie's hands 
proved how arduous her task had heen, and how 
unflinchingly she had performed it. Mrs. Baker 
was surprised at a little girl like Bessie, and one 
too so quiet, and apparently slow, showing so 
much thought and energy, and she had ques- 
tioned her about it. 

" How was it, Bessie," said she, " that you 
were not frightened, like Ann ?" 

'* Please, ma'am," replied Bessie, " because I 
did not think of being frightened then." 

" What did you think of, Bessie ?" asked Mrs. 
Baker. 

" Please, ma'am, I thought of getting to see 
what was the matter as fast as I could." 

" And how came you to think of your cloak ?" 
again asked Mrs. Baker. 

" Please, ma'am, from the story you told us 
one day about playing with fire," said Bessie. 
^^Mrs. Hammond put out the flames with her 
cloak, and /remembered it directly. 1 ^^ovi^V. 
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Ann had cried * Fire,' and I was very glad of my 
large cloak." 

Here Bessie's eyes, which she was once so 
fond of shutting up, gave a certain look, while 
she herself made a movement, which Mrs. Baker 
understood in a moment to mean, that the little 
girl remembered Mrs. Baker's kindness about 
the cloak, and that she wished to express her 
thanks. 

" Bessie has often said, ma'am," added her 
mother, " how glad she was of her large cloak, 
and of the hot day and the packet she had with 
her. The heavy parcel and the heat obliged 
her to take off her cloak and hang it on her 
arm, so that all was ready, and she is so grateful 
to you for helping her to buy a large thick cloak, 
instead of the small ones girls generally have." 

"It is indeed wonderful," replied the lady, 
** to see how happily slight circumstances some- 
times unite together to help us in cases of dan- 
ger. Without these little particulars which you 
mention, we can see no human means of the 
poor little boy's life having been saved. At any 
rate, he would have suffered most dreadfully, 
and perhaps for life." 

" Very true, as you say, ma'am," observed 
Mrs. Gray, ** and these things come to \s^akR^^ 
remember that there is One ^on^^V^^v^'^'^"*^'^ 
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watching over us ; and I do think, ma'am, that 
Bessie, young as she is, lays this to heart as 
much as those older and sharper than she is. 
She is gone now, ma'am, so I may praise her, 
for her father and I hoth feel a parent's joy in 
her just now. She does not pride herself in 
what she has done, hut seems to have a quiet 
thankfulness that such a thing happened to her 
rather than another ; and that, ma'am, I take it, 
is much better than the boasting Ann Roberts 
made, when after all she had nothing to boast 
about." 

" Bessie has behaved well," said Mrs. Baker, 
" and there is no harm in her being told so ; 
but it does not make Bessie's conduct really 
better, to think that another's is not so good, 
and I am sure it is not a thought that would 
make Bessie happier." 

" No, indeed, ma'am, that it would not," said 
Mrs. Gray, warmly, ** Bessie is like a baby in all 
such thoughts ; and though Ann Roberts has 
been jealous and spiteful ever since the day 
Bessie equalled her, Bessie takes no heed what- 
ever of it." 

Mrs. Baker was surprised to hear this of Ann, 
and said she thought it was a mistake of Mrs. 
Gray's, This conversation, Viowevet, d\x^eted 
■^^s. Baker's observation more ip^iV\c\i\^ax\^ \a 
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the two girls, and indeed to the school in gene- 
ral. She perceived that she had made mistakes, 
partly from her own inexperience, partly from 
judging from what she was told, and she re- 
solved to observe Bessie more carefully for her- 
self. She considered Bessie's behaviour from 
the first, and she found the little girl had always 
acted well, and shown good and right disposi- 
tions. And if we recall all we know of Bessie, 
we shall find the same. She has all along taken 
advantage of every opportunity for improvement. 
She had not the helps others had, in early edu- 
cation, in parents who could teach her, in natu- 
ral quickness, or in being a favourite with her 
teachers. With Bessie all was quite opposite to 
this. All she did was for herself, by dint of la- 
bour and perseverance. Many a time did she 
sit at home over her lesson, instead of amusing 
herself like others, and many a time was she 
misunderstood by her schoolmistress, and laugh- 
ed at by her companions, when all the time she 
knew that she was not as dull as they thought 
her. 

Mr. Baker was just beginning to attend to 
her and understand her, when he married, and 
the school came into the hands of Mrs. Baker, 
who was a stranger, and Viad X.oV-^i^ccG.'^'Si'eK^a ^^'sx 
again. Mrs. Baker waa aV>N^:^^V\\A \.<ci^^K^^^^i^2^ 
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liked her in the Sunday school, still that lady 
judged for a time by what she heard, and from 
the general low estimation in which the little girl 
was held, did not thoroughly take her up and 
help her through her difficulties. Mrs. Baker 
herself had occasionally shown displeasure at 
Bessie's slowness ; especially at the habit of 
shutting her eyes. As soon as Bessie became 
fully aware of this, she resolved to cure herself 
of the trick. She at length succeeded, but it 
cost her a harder effort than any thing she had 
before done. However her pains were not 
thrown away. She had exerted herself to obey 
those it was her duty to obey, and whether they 
perceived this or not, she had gained a victory 
over herself, which would prepare her perhaps 
some day for greater usefulness. Bessie was 
every day not only improving in memory, but in 
character. She was losing childish or silly ways 
and feelings, and gaining wiser and better ones. 
She was putting away the bad and the weak part 
of her nature and character, and strengthening 
that which was better. And this is what educa- 
tion is intended to do. Beading and writing are 
useful and proper to learn now-a-days, because 
thejr are common and necessary, and because 
most parents wish their children to learn ; but 
reading and writing do not make peo^\e ^ooJ 
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and religious really. Even now we sometimes 
see people who cannot read, the hest and the 
cleverest in the village, as was the case with 
Bessie's own father; but he was most anxious 
that his daughter should have an advantage that 
he had not ; and his feeling was quite right, for 
now that reading is so general, it seems the best, 
if not the only means of learning properly our 
duty to God and to man. 

Bessie's character showed itself just the same 
in her conduct as in her lessons. From the sketch 
here given, it can be seen that daily events be- 
came an education to her, as well as her actual 
learning. How much and how seriously she 
thought of Miriam's illness and death. How 
she dwelt on her friend's piety and goodness, 
and with an eye of faith followed her beyond 
this outward world. And she did not do this 
merely from feeling or affection, which might 
pass away, but Miriam's altered mind and gentle 
ways dwelt on her heart, and led her to cultivate 
and imitate a temper and frame which seemed 
so near heaven, and which she thought must be 
pleasing to Him of whom she often remembered 
her hymn said, 

" His soul was gentle as a lamb." 
Perhaps dwelling \xpoxi «vxOci ^^^m^^^ '«»Si^ 
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thoughts as these helped her to behave in the 
way her mother mentioned in the conversation 
with Mrs. Baker. Bessie however was not one 
of those mild characters, which seem lovely at 
some times, but have no power or strength in 
them. Mistakes are often made in this respect, 
and they were so made in the case of Bessie and 
Ann. -Very few indeed in the village ever dreamed 
of Bessie having more energy and courage than 
Ann. Most would have laughed the idea to scorn. 
Yet what can we say to the scene of the child 
on fire ? Who showed the most courage and 
presence of mind there ? Who showed right or 
wrong dispositions afterwards ? The fact was, 
Ann was a quick ready girl, to whom it was no 
trouble at all to learn to a certain point, and who 
could make it appear that, even after that point, , 
she was cleverer than she really was. Yet after 
all, qualities must be real, to make any real show 
in the end, however much vain girls, like Ann, 
hope to make the appearance of them do instead 
of the reality. In the instance of the fire, partly 
occasioned by her own heedlessness, Ann was 
tried, and failed. This was rather a falling ofi* 
for a vain boasting temper such as hers; but 
far worse was her being ashamed to speak the 
truth, and by silence accepting a degc^^ of ijraise 
which she Anew did not belong \.o \\«t, «xA 
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which she more than suspected belonged to an- 
other. In the course of time such characters 
are tried, and fail, even in the eyes of men ; this 
is sad, and must be a degradation. Often we 
cannot help being sorry, and pitying them ; but, 
alas ! why will they not lay to heart the truth, 
that the appearance of goodness is not good- 
ness ? Why will they not cast away the veil of 
vanity and self-satisfaction with which they blind 
themselves, or rather try to do so ? Ann had 
said over and over again, as perfectly and readily 
as possible, the hymn beginning, 

** Almighty God, Thy piercing eye, 
Strikes through the shades of night, 
And our most secret actions lie 
All open to Thy sight ;" 

With the last verse, 

** O may I now for ever fear 
To indulge a sinful thought, 
Since the great God can see and hear. 
And writes down every fault." 

She had said this, and many others of the same 
kind, but she did not lay the words seriously to 
heart as Bessie always did, and so she failed to 
perceive how wrong her a^^^x^TL>\^ ^xsx^bi^. "^^^^ 
and feelings often were. "Beanie n«^% ^^wsnx^ "^^^ 
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thoughtful, and had such a temper as has heen 
pronounced by our Lord as being like the ground 
prepared for the reception of the good seed. 
Whatever then were her circumstances, we are 
sure she would be assisted by the Holy Spirit, 
which is promised to all who believe, in her 
warfare against sin, the world, and the devil, as 
we read in our prayer-books ; and thus we are 
also sure she would grow to be a good and a 
true follower of Christ, who was her pattern and 
her guide. 
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